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The Negro and America’s Defense 


The situation described in INFORMATION SERVICE this week brings sharply into the open a 
challenge which the Christian church in America has failed to meet within its own doors. It is hoped 
that deep heart searching will be initiated among church members, and serious study by the govern- 
ing bodies of the Christian communions. Individual Christians are urged to see to it that the full 
educational facilities of the churches are brought to bear on the whole church membership. Discrimi- 
nation against Negroes in defense activity is part and parcel of the general attitude of the community. 
Had it been eliminated from the church fellowship it would probably not now arise in the larger com- 


munity. 


United States defense calls for complete mobilization 
of the country’s resources, including all its manpower both 
industrial and combatant, actual and potential. Thirteen 
million Negroes represent approximately one-tenth of 
that strength. Apathy among them can mean a serious 
soft spot in the nation’s morale. Resentment is a point 
of danger that, under stress of prolonged national emer- 
gency and exploitation by subversive influences, could 
sharpen into crisis. 


Following a survey of the situation the Council for 
Democracy has just issued a report entitled The Negro 
in Defense, A Test of Democracy.* It is pointed out that 
“what is at stake is not the status of a ‘race’ but the 
political, economic and social status of the individual in a 
democracy.” Moreover, “the position of the Negro in 
national defense is essentially a continuation and extension 
of the position he occupies in peace time.” 

“Many colored citizens,” continues the report, “are 
virtually disfranchised throughout the rural South by 
threats of violence, by literacy tests particularly devised 
for that purpose, or by a poll tax which they cannot afford 
to pay. They are frequently compelled to attend separate 
or inferior schools; and the bar of discrimination impairs 
their opportunity for full work and participation in our 
national life.’ For the problem is a national one, not 
only geographically but also because the national morale 
may be vitiated “by qualifying democracy” for millions 
of loyal Americans. 

With reference to discrimination in employment the 
Council comments: “Unemployed men have to be sup- 
ported from relief funds. Their families suffer in health 
and have to be hospitalized at public expense. Germs know 
no color line. As everyone knows, unemployment of 
masses of people contributes to delinquency on the part of 


1 Available from the Council for Democracy, 285 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. The Council numbers among its directors 
prominent persons in the fields of law, business, social welfare, 
religion, education and the arts. Raymond Gram Swing is chair- 
man of the Board. 


the young and crime among the older people. Those who 
are made to feel they have no stake in a society, will not 
be too solicitous about obeying its rules and laws.” 
About 60 representative citizens of both North and South 
—publicists, leaders in business, labor and the churches— 
issued a statement on this subject on May 7. Its burden 
was that “justice for Negro Americans in the program 
for national defense is a searching test of American 
democracy.” 


The Negro in Defense Industries 


From Washington come repeated statements that indus- 
trial production must be increased, doubled, tripled, in 
some products quadrupled. Shortages are reported of 
skilled workers, tool makers, mechanics, workers in steel, 
in airplane manufacture, in motor works, and in electrical 
trades. The last census indicated that about one-fifth of 
the colored population is skilled in trades or qualified for 
white-collar jobs. According to the Council for Democracy, 
Negro carpenters now number 33,000, iron and steel work- 
ers 25,000, mechanics 27,000. There are thousands of 
brickmasons, machinists, electricians, engineers and many 
more unskilled workmen susceptible of training. But, far 
from finding the country’s industries ready to utilize their 
skills, the Council reports that they are being deliberately 
excluded from the industries which are, at the same time, 
clamoring for workers possessing just those skills. Be- 
cause skilled work is not available to them they are forced 
to seek and register for unskilled or menial work. 

Social Security Board figures for the six months from 
August, 1940, to January, 1941, according to the report 
already quoted, show that of 89,529 applicants accepted 
for vocational training throughout the country 2,434 were 
— Of the 15,455 total placements 50 were non- 
white. 

The situation faced by the Negro when seeking work 
is illustrated by advertisements such as this in the Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, Advertiser, January 16, 1941: “MEN 
WANTED (white only) 18 to 35 years in Airplane Fac- 
tories.” The Sunday Call of Newark, December 15, 1940, 
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reporting an employment survey, forecast a “workers’ 
market by midsummer” but stated that opportunity was 
qualified by “color and nationality discrimination.” 

As the most modern American industry, whose develop- 
ment has been greatly accelerated by the defense program, 
the aviation industry might be expected to lead in demo- 
cratic employment. It is found, on the contrary, to lead 
in exclusion of the Negro from its factories. Roy Wilkins, 
assistant secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (New York), writing in 
the Social Questions Bulletin of the Methodist Federation 
for Social Service, April, 1941, lists the following airplane 
plants and airplane engine factories: Boeing, Martin, 
Curtiss Wright, Lockheed, Douglas, Consolidated, North 
American, Vultee, Ryan, Stearman, Beechcraft, Cessna, 
Waco, Brewster, Republic and Grumman. “Of these,” 
says Mr. Wilkins, “only Douglas is recorded as having a 
Negro in its employ—one lone black aviation engineer, a 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Stanford University.” 

United Aircraft and the Allison engine division of 
General Motors, he reports, employ no Negroes. He 
quotes J. H. Kindelberger, president and general manager 
of North American Aviation, as having announced re- 
cently: “Negroes will be considered only as janitors... . 
Under no circumstances will Negroes be employed as 
aircraft workers or mechanics. . . . Regardless of their 
training as aircraft workers we will not employ them in 
the North American plant.” 

The Council for Democracy adds to the above list of 
companies refusing to employ trained and qualified Ne- 
groes the Stinson Aircraft of Nashville, General Motors 
Company and White Motors Company of Cleveland, the 
Spartan Aircraft Company of Tulsa. It states that the 
Bath Iron Works in Maine and the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation in San Francisco, while disclaiming any 
prohibitive policy, have no colored employes. The Con- 
solidated Aircratt of San Diego, California, is reported to 
have agreed, says the Council, “to employ all the students 
who had completed the course in aircraft metal work at 
the Bakersfield Junior College. When the course had been 
completed an employment call was sent out to the class 
(which included Negroes), bearing the notation, ‘No 
colored persons accepted.’ ” 

A study made by the Illinois State Commission for the 
Investigation of Conditions Among the Urban Colored 
Population is quoted in the report to have come to “the 
obvious conclusion” that “the employers who are bene- 
fitting from the defense program tend to be those who 
exclude Negroes from employment.” Instances quoted 
are: in Peoria, “one of the largest tractor manufacturing 
companies in the world, with a large defense contract” 
employs no Negroes; a company making tinplate con- 
tainers for the Army states, “We have no colored people 
working for us and do not consider it wise owing to the 
nature of our business and the class of people working in 
our plant ;” in East St. Louis, a cartridge manufacturer 
with an eight million dollar contract never employs Ne- 
groes; in Scott Field, two contractors employ no Negroes 
“though the War Department reports using 550 colored 
WPA workers.” At Camp Robinson, Little Rock, when 
Negroes applied in response to a call by the State Employ- 
ment Service of Arkansas, “they were informed that 
Negroes were not being registered as there were no calls 
for Negro carpenters.” 


Government Action 


The Office of Production Management on April 11 


released the text of a letter sent by Sidney Hillman, 
Associate Director General, to all holders of defense con- 
tracts. Warning of increasing shortage of labor he re- 
ferred to “artificial factors” aggravating the stringency and 
stated: “We are informed there are good workers avail- 
able who are not being hired solely because of their racial 
identity.” 

The letter continued: “The Office of Production Man- 
agement expects defense contractors to utilize all available 
local labor resources before resorting to the recruiting of 
additional labor from outside their local areas. Our pro- 
grams of training and labor clearance are being established 
in accordance with such a policy. ... 

“All holders of defense contracts are urged to examine 
their employment and training policies at once to deter- 
mine whether or not these policies make ample provision 
for the full utilization of available and competent Negro 
workers. . . .” 

The following day Dr. Robert C. Weaver was named 
head of a new section of OPM to incorporate Negroes in 
the defense effort and Dr. Will W. Alexander was named 
special consultant on employment and training problems 
of all minority groups. A representative delegation of 
Negro churchmen, waiting on the OPM, was assured that 
specific action would be taken. 


Discrimination in Training 


Mr. Hillman’s letter indicates that Negroes have a 
right to vocational training along with other workers 
which is backed by government policy. They have, how- 
ever, found themselves in a trap. Work has been refused 
them on the plea that they are not trained. Training has 
been refused on the ground that there are no jobs for them 
in the field of training. The Illinois Commission is quoted 
as stating that “the main avenues of training and appren- 
ticeship . . . are closed to Negro youth by both employers 
and unions.” Where training has been undertaken Ne- 
groes complain that the courses offered them are not those 
given to the whites, that buildings are old and inferior, as 
is the technical equipment supplied. 

The Public Employment Service has been combatting 
discrimination in employment opportunity. In several Ohio 
offices a Negro is included on the staff that visits em- 
ployers ; in both Michigan and Ohio a Negro is employed 
as administrative assistant in the State office. Meetings 
of personnel managers and industrial leaders have been 
held in Cleveland, Detroit, Grand Rapids and Flint. In 
Illinois the State Employment Service is training its staff 
to point out to employers the skills of Negro workers. 


Labor Union Policies 


The American Federation of Labor has stated as its 
policy a desire to see all labor organized, irrespective of 
race, creed or color. That policy is very imperfectly 
implemented, however. The Council for Democracy states 
that “constituent unions are left full autonomy in such 
matters and the process of discrimination in important 
AFL unions continues unchecked.” The color barrier 
is explicit in some white craft union constitutions. The 
railway brotherhoods limit membership to white men? 
In other unions the same effect is achieved through ritual, 
license policies or other methods. In 1936, according to 
the report, 24 international unions, mostly affiliated with 
the Federation, had barriers, constitutional or ritualistic, 
against colored workers. The Illinois Commission found 


2 The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters is an all-Negro union 
affiliated with the AFL. 
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them “systematically barred” by building crafts locals. 

The CIO, on the other hand, says the Council for 
Democracy, “encourages Negro membership on an equal 
jasis and the membership of mixed unions elects many 
Negro organizers and officers. Moreover, the CIO has 
undertaken to eliminate prevalent wage differentials be- 
tween white and Negro workers in the iron, steel, maritime 
ad mining industries. Its constituent unions have con- 
titutional clauses barring color discrimination and the 
weight of the national officers is consistently thrown 
against the color bar. But it should be stated that there 
are unions in the CIO, as well as in the AFL, which resist 
the organization of Negroes.” 

The Council points out that the situation arises from 
the traditional bitter competition between white and Negro 
workers, the latter underbidding (from necessity) the 
whites for work and constituting a threat to their living 
standards. The remedy, it believes, is the organizing of 
Negro workers as part of the labor movement, removing 
the threat by thus raising standards for Negroes. 


Policies in the Armed Services 


In the United States Navy no Negro holds a post 
higher than messmate. Negroes are not accepted in the 
Coast Guard, or in the Marine Corps. In the Army the 
ituation is not so clear-cut but the position of the Negro 
i seriously disadvantageous and humiliating. 

While the Selective Service Act provides that require- 
ment to serve in the land and naval forces shall be “re- 
gardless of race or color,” its intent is pretty thoroughly 
nullified by the sentence which provides that “no man 
shall be inducted for training and service under this act 
unless and until he is acceptable to the land or naval 
forces.” Whatever the Selective Service may do, there- 
fore, the Army and the Navy remain the arbiters. 

In the first World War Negroes were recruited under 
the same Selective Service Act as whites, though a much 
larger proportion then than now were put in Class One. 
They were trained in separate units, largely by white 
officers. Of the nearly 400,000 Negroes mobilized about 
half were sent to France, only 42,000 in combat service 
and the rest in different types of service units. 

The hope raised by the government’s stated policy was 
not supported by experience. In the first place, very few 
Negroes were appointed to local draft boards, advisory 
boards, boards of review, or as examining physicians. In 
the Southern states not one was named to a local draft 
board, according to Roy Wilkins in the Social Questions 
Bulletin already mentioned, but “in several places Negroes 
were named as members of advisory boards.” 

Negro registrants, Mr. Wilkins writes, soon understood 
that “the Army pattern of segregation would operate to 
delay the induction of Negro draftees and force the in- 
duction of white boys out of their turn. Many Negro 
youths whose numbers came up in November, December 
and January, were refused by their induction centers on 
the ground that the Jim Crow Army camps for Negro 
troops had not been completed, and that the special per- 
sonnel for their training had not itself finished its training.” 

Mr. Wilkins gives credit to officials of the state of 
Connecticut who “refused absolutely to go along with this 
plan and filled each draft call quota on the dates specified 
with whatever draftees came next, regardless of color.” 
Backed up by the Governor they took the fight to Selective 
ervice headquarters in Washington and won. 

The policy of segregation is vigorously opposed and 
resented not only for its assumption of inferiority, but also 
because it produces greatly inferior and often intolerably 
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bad accommodation and facilities for the Negro group. 
It has been used to keep the Negro ‘troops in menial 
positions, e.g., in work battalions, decontamination squads 
and as officers’ servants. The existing situation is de- 
scribed by Walter White, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People, writing 
in The Saturday Evening Post of December 14, 1940. 

Mr. White says: “Negro apprehensions have been 
further increased by the present fate of the Negro regi- 
ments of the regular Army—the 9th and 10th Cavalry 
and the 24th and 25th Infantry regiments. ‘Today and 
for some years past,’ says the Chicago Tribune, ‘the bulk 
of the regiment—the 10th Cavalry—has been split between 
West Point and Fort Leavenworth. Its members are 
employed chiefly as grooms and horse holders for officers 
and cadets.’ 

“Troop F of the 10th Cavalry is doing the same menial 
work at Fort Myer, Virginia.” At Fort Riley, Kansas, as 
late as mid-August, “not a single member of the 9th Cav- 
alry was being trained in any capacity to fight, but, to the 
contrary, they are merely hostlers.” 

Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, is quoted as 
stating in August that “in the augmentation of the Army 
now under way, additional colored units have been author- 
ized. These include one field artillery regiment, two coast 
artillery anti-aircraft battalions, one engineer regiment 
for general service, twelve quartermaster companies and 
one chemical decontamination company.” 

The Negro press was not enthusiastic. “Quartermaster 
companies,” one said, “are service and not combat units.” 
The engineer regiment, Mr. White claims, “is also due to 
be a service unit, which is another word for a labor 
battalion. The chemical decontamination company evi- 
dently will be trained in the arts of delousing, garbage 
removal and the care of latrines.” Inquiries at Fort Sill 
revealed that the Negro soldiers of the field artillery regi- 
ment were “chiefly employed in washing dishes, shining 
boots, cleaning the houses and mowing the lawns of offi- 
cers at the post.” 

Lest the colored soldier be misunderstood, Mr. White 
makes it clear that he is willing to do his share of the 
unpleasant work of an army. The humiliation and degrada- © 
tion lies in the wholesale assignment of men of his race to 
work requiring none of their skills and abilities. 

Not only for the private soldier, but also for Negro 
officers, training has been lacking with the result that 
white men officer Negro regiments. “There was delay,” 
reports the Council for Democracy, “in assigning eligible 
Negro reserve officers, and a serious lack of colored nurses 
in the Army and lack of provision for their training. There 
was rejection by white Army officers of Negro clerical 
workers certified for civilian employment by the Civil 
Service Commission. And there was a lack of any pro- 
vision for Negro physicians and dentists in any but the 
three existing Negro National Guard units.” And this 
last in spite of the fact that the Army was calling for more 
doctors at the time. 

Late in 1940, the Council for Democracy states, the 
applications of a number of Negroes for Army air training 
were turned down with the statement, “Since there are 
no colored Air Corps units in the Army to which colored 
graduates could be assigned, applications from colored 
persons for flying cadet appointments or for enlistment 
in the Air Corps are not being accepted.” This, too, 
occurred when the Army was advertising and broadcasting 
for enlistments as flying cadets. Announcement has been 
made that a segregated air field for Negroes will be built 
at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. It will provide for train- 
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ing ground crews of 400 men, 33 pilots, and 27 planes. 
Aircraft technicians for this Institute are being trained 
at Chanute Field, Illinois; two Negro reserve officers are 
receiving ground training at New York University. 

The Council for Democracy points out that “those who 
object most vigorously to segregation in the Army under- 
stand that the basic attitudes involved can be changed only 
very slowly. Realizing that separate Negro units must be 
accepted for the present, they contend that the separation 
should not be used as it has been in the past to degrade 
Negro soldiers to work battalions, officers’ servants and 
menial labor.” Negroes refuse to accept for soldiers of 
their race the denial of combat training, with modern 
equipment and proper training and living facilities. And 
they demand the right to have officers of their own race, 
adequately trained. 


What Can Be Done? 

Instances of discrimination and exclusion of the Negro 
might be greatly multiplied, but the picture is clear. The 
problem is a national one. Obviously, a nation which 
recognizes in democracy a mandate to respect and succor 
oppressed minorities elsewhere cannot consistently reject 
one-tenth of its own citizenry, born and bred on its own 
soil, reared in its own ways of thinking. 

The heaviest responsibility would seem to lie with the 
local community. The status of the Negro in his employ- 
ment as in his social opportunities is most weightily 
affected by his white neighbors. At least it is at this point 
that the first and most effective attack may be made upon 
discrimination. Negro and white citizens alike might co- 
operate more freely with local councils of churches and 
local units of the Urban League and the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored People. Clubs and 
forums can study the question. The Council for Democ- 
racy suggests that important local factories having defense 
contracts be listed and that small committees of influential 
local persons be formed to investigate their employment 
policies and the reasons for non-employment of Negroes 
where it obtains. Conference might disclose better meth- 
ods of labor organization, irrespective of race, creed or 

‘color. Other possible forms of public educational action 
are committee investigations, mass meetings, joint confer- 
ences of colored and white people, meetings with employ- 
ers and labor leaders, discussion forums and radio broad- 
casts. Quiet, unpublicized conferences with management 
and labor organization representatives held by clergymen 
of the different faiths have proved efficacious.® 

Strong, active and outspoken support of Washington’s 
stated policy of non-discrimination might be very influen- 
tial. Local sentiment, when articulate, is not lost on the 
President, on Senators and Representatives, the National 
Advisory Council and the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. Influential citizens might work for the adoption 
of the Senate Resolution which calls for “a full and com- 
- investigation” of Negro participation in the defense 
effort. 

An important prerequisite for really effective action in 
any locality appears to be the collection of accurate in- 
formation regarding local employment facts and possibili- 
ties, the number, names and addresses of Negroes avail- 
able for employment, together with data regarding their 
skills and aptitudes. Reliable comparative data on the 
satisfaction given by Negroes in both skilled and unskilled 


3 The Department of Race Relations of the Federal Council is 
promoting action in industrial communities through local church 
leaders. Information may be had from the Department, 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


work is needed on which to base any campaign for im- 
provement in their labor status. 

The Council for Democracy suggests “local surveys of 
Negro health, Negro housing, local rent situations. The 
effect of better employment conditions among colored 
workers can be documented by the resulting improvement 
in living conditions and health, and the gain to the com- 
munity in terms of lowered relief and social welfare 
costs.” 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that the church is 
the most widely diffused of educational agencies, reaching 
members of all classes and all age groups in city, town 
and country. Its Christian mandate is clear. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the significance of its opportu- 
nity in this serious matter at a crucial time. 


Supreme Court’Decisions Affecting Negroes 


During recent months the Supreme Court has rendered 
three decisions affecting the Negro minority of the popu- 
lation. On April 28, Chief Justice Hughes, speaking for 
the Court with no dissent, announced that Negroes travel- 
ing from one state to another are entitled to railroad ac- 
commodations equal to those furnished white persons. 
The decision was based on a test case brought by Arthur 
W. Mitchell, congressional representative from Illinois, 
the only Negro member of Congress. 

In 1937, while traveling from Chicago to Hot Springs, 
Representative Mitchell was “forcibly ejected” from a 
Pullman car when he reached the border of Arkansas and 
was compelled to complete his journey in a “Jim-Crow” 
coach. In the nearly four years between the occurrence 
and the final decision of the Supreme Court the case was 
taken from one court to another. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission dismissed his petition on the ground 
that there was so little demand for Pullman accommoda- 
tions that it was not necessary to provide facilities for the 
few Negroes who applied for them. The United States 
District Court of Northern Illinois also dismissed the 
petition. 

In rendering the decision Justice Hughes said, “The 
comparative volume of traffic can not justify the denial of 
the fundamental right of equality of treatment, a right 
specifically safeguarded by the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. . . . It is the individual who is entitled to 
the equal protection of the laws.” Justice Hughes further 
stated, “The question whether this was a discrimination 
forbidden by the Interstate Commerce Act is not a ques- 
tion of segregation but one of equality of treatment. The 
denial . . . of equality of accommodations because of his 
race would be an invasion of a fundamental individual 
right which is guaranteed against state action by the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” While this decision does not 
specifically do away with segregation it will compel inter- 
state carriers to provide the same accommodations for 
Negroes and whites who buy first-class tickets. 

A second decision which was announced on May 26 
ruled that Congress has power to regulate primary elec- 
tions in the same way in which it regulates general elec- 
tions. While the legal interpretation of this decision will 
undoubtedly vary greatly it is recognized as a possible 
blow to the Democratic primary system in the South 
which has been one of the main obstacles to Negro 
franchise. 

On the same day the Court reversed the murder con- 
viction of Joe Vernon of Alabama whose appeal to the 
Court was based upon the charge that he had been sub- 
jected to third-degree methods in an attempt to extort a 
confession, and that Negroes were excluded from his jury. 
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